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fifty millions of people." Pherozeshah exposed the hollowness of this
argument by reviewing at some length the trend of British policy in
India. He showed that the principles laid down by the great states-
men of the mid-Victorian era had been firmly grasped and delibe-
rately adopted, and in support of that he told a story of Mountstuart
Elphinstone related by General Briggs who had served under him:
On my observing in a corner of his tent one day a pile of
printed Mahrathi books, I asked him what they were meant for.
'To educate the natives/ said he, 'but it may be our high road
back to Europe/ 'Then/ I replied, 'I wonder you as Governor of
Bombay have set it on foot/ He answered, 'we are bound under
all circumstances to do our duty by them/
This lofty ideal had gradually come to be discarded, and in its
place had been set up the fetish of efficiency. In the opinion of
Pherozeshah, the vigorous conqueror and statesman was turning into
the energetic administrator, and was losing his old cunning in states-
manship. As the phenomena that he was witnessing around him
were causing him uneasiness and perplexity, a new policy had
gradually come to be adopted, which had found its culmination
during the reactionary regime of Lord Lytton. The situation that had
been created in consequence was full of danger, and it was Lord
Ripon's lasting glory that he had retrieved it by his sympathy and
statesmanship, and had set up British rule on a firmer foundation. If
his administrative achievements had not proved startling, and if, as
was alleged, he was leaving the country full of "amiable regrets," it
was not for those who had obstructed his policy as being revolu-
tionary now to turn round and cast it as a reproach in his face. Such
an attitude, according to Pherozeshah, was the height of inconsis-
tency. It was unjust, besides, to Lord Ripon, who was leaving India
with the consciousness that he had done his duty and had earned the
goodwill of the millions entrusted to his care:
In giving an account of his stewardship to his country and its
royal mistress, he can point to them as the surest testim-osy of
how he has discharged himself of the great trust reposed in